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For “‘ The Friend.” 
LEGENDS OF THE WELSH INDIANS. 


Perhaps more of the readers of “ The 
Friend,” than myself may have thought that 
the relation contained in the summary of the 
Royal Antiquaries of Copenhagen, of a Chris- 
tian settlement having been made by natives 
of Ireland on some part of what is now the 
southern territory of the United States, long 
before the time of Columbus, looked rather 
more like fancy than fact, and detracted 
somewhat from the gravity of the work issued 
by those learned and ingenious gentlemen. It 
seemed improbable that a colony established 
at a periéd, comparatively, so short before the 


until recently attracted so little attention in 
the world. The early historian of the Swe. 
dish predecessors of William Penn in this 
country, T. Campanius Holme, was not igno- 
rant of them in 1702, when he published his 
“ Description of New Sweden,” at Stockholm; 
a little book constructed out of materials left by 
his grandfather, John Campanius Holme, min- 
ister at the old Swedes’ church in this town 
from 1642 to ’48. Campanius refers to them 
as good authority. But the worthy preacher’s 
reputation for acuteness and discrimination 
has stood rather in the back ground, perhaps 
because of some other pieces of information 
given by him, which subsequent research has 
not confirmed; such as the amazing rattle- 
snakes to be found in our woods, with a head 
the size of a dog’s, and teeth that could am- 
putate a man’s leg as smoothly ds an axe! 
But to the subject in hand—the existence 
on the continent of North America of a tribe 
of “ Welsh Indians.” In an account of the 
discovery of Kentucky, by John Filson, pub- 
lished in 1784, certain ancient remains are 
ascribed to a colony of Welsh formerly in- 
habiting there, and afterwards expelled by 


Spanish discovery, should have been so utterly | the natives, and forced to take refuge up the 
annihilated as to have left no trace either} Missouri. Numerous stories of the existence 
monumental or traditional, or have become | 

so completely converted into a community of | Kentucky, retaining some Christian usages, 
red men as not to have retained any mark of | and some remains of the Welsh language, are 
European origin. I was not then aware that | referred to, and vouched for, by names said 
the question of an ante-Columbian visit to this | to be trustworthy. 


continent by white men from a northern re- | 


gion—not Ireland, but Wales—had long ago! nessee, relates that in 1782, being on a cam- 





of a nation several hundred miles west of | 


Sevier speaks also of a Frenchman, a great 
explorer of the west, who told him that he 
had traded with a people up the Missouri, 
who spoke much of the Welsh dialect, claimed 
a white ancestry, and had still some scraps of 
books, much mutilated, among them. A simi- 
lar account was given in London, in 1792, by 
two Cherokee chiefs, one of whom called the 
Welsh Indians, “the Padoucas.” Their books, 
preserved in skins, were valued as containing 
mysteries.—(See Williams's “ Further Ob- 
servations.”) According to some relations 
noticed by Beatty, in his missionary tour, 
1766, among these books there was supposed 
to be a Bible of great antiquity. He also 
mentions Capt. Stewart’s captivity in 1764, 
his redemption by a Spaniard from Mexico, 
and their expedition together far west of the 
Mississippi, where they found a tribe whose 
tongue was intelligible to a Welshman of the 
party. These people had written rolls in their 
possession. An earlier tale, is that of Mor- 
gan Jones, chaplain to Major General Bennet 
in South Carolina, in the year 1660, who was 
captured, and on the point of being put to 
death by the Indians, when he uttered an 
ejaculation of distress in his native Welsh, 
which was understood by a sachem of the 
Doeg tribe, who at once interceded for his 
life. Jones tells that he was carried to the 
town of the Doegs, at Cape Atros (Hatteras), 
remained among them some months, and 
preached to them in Welsh. “ When his 


John Sevier, a former governor of Ten-/|narrative, dated March 10th, 1685-6, was 


transmitted through Dr. Lloyd, of Pennsyl- 


been discussed by our own antiquaries, and | paign against the Cherokees, he noticed some | 
some curious matter collected from various | traces of ancient works, and enquired about | in New York. (See Owen’s “ British Re- 
quarters to fortify the notion. their origin of Oconostoto, who had, for thirty | mains.”’) 

Moulton, in his History of New York, has | years, been their head chief. The reply was| Judge Toulman, of Mississippi, in 1804, 
brought together a number of stories derived | that tradition declared them to be the work | published a story of a Welshman named 
from different sources, some of them quite | of white people who had formerly dwelt there, | Griffith, taken prisoner by the Shawnees, and 
respectable, which, to say the least, might) but had been driven away by the Cherokees, | carried up the Missouri, to a tribe of white 


vania” to Great Britain, Jones was residing 


have been turned to good account by our 
Danish investigators. 

Whoever desires it, may find a good deal 
on the subject in the work just mentioned, as 
well as ample reference to other means of in- 
formation. 

If acceptable to the editor of “ The Friend,” 
I will state some of the testimony adduced, 
for the benefit of those who may not think it 
worth while to look farther. 

The same writer, whose work was published 
fourteen years ago, appears to have been ac- 
quainted with some of the Icelandic histories, 
and he almost ventures to pitch upon Newark 
bay as the very spot where those ancient 
voyagers took up their temporary abode. He 
does not, however, make out quite as plausible 
a case as the late advocates for Mount Hope 
bay and the neighbourhood of Dighton rock. 
It is remarkable that these documents have 





and forced to go a very great distance up 
“the muddy river,”—the Missouri. “ They 
are now,” said the chief, “on some of its 
branches, but are no longer white people ; 
they have become Indians, and look like the 
other red people of the country.” “They 
had crossed the great water and landed near 
the mouth of Alabama river [not an impass- 
able distance from Hvritmannland], and were 
finally driven to the heads of its waters, by 
the Mexican Spaniards.” Oconostoto added, 
that an old woman in his nation had some 
part of an old book, given her by an Indian 
living high up the Missouri; but, says the 
governor, “unfortunately, before I had an 
opportunity of seeing the book, her house and 
its contents were destroyed by fire. I have 
conversed with several persons who saw and 
examined it, but it was so worn and disfigured 
that nothing intelligible remained.” 


Indians who understood his native language. 
This was republished by Dr. Barton, in his 
Medical Journal, A. D. 1805, who seems to 


‘admit the probability of the existence of such 


a tribe. Stoddart adds to this, two relations, 
one confirming Griffith’s statement; the 
other asserting that there was a people near 
the head of the Missouri, not the least tawny, 
with beards, and many with red hair. Sir 
John Caldwell, who is said to have corrobo- 
rated in various ways the reality of the Welsh 
Indians, would identify them with the white 
Panis—the Panis Mahas of Du Pratz, and 
says their country lay about the head of the 
Osage ; and thence far westward, embracing 
the territory of the Padoucas, the tribe spoken 
of by the Cherokees in London. Documents 
accompanying Jefferson’s message to con. 
gress in 1806, state the Padoucas had disap- 
peared. They had resided at one time at the 
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the mainmast, before the tail was severed 
from his body by successive blows of an axe. 
His abdomen was ripped up, and his heart 
cut out, laid palpitating for some time upon 
the fluke of an anchor. Still he floundered, 
and so powerful were his muscular exertions 
that several strong men could not control 
them. His huge jaws, armed with five rows 
of sharp teeth, were removed, his brain ex- 
posed and head cut off; and in five minutes, 
parts of his body, still quick with life, were 
frying at the galley under the knife and fork 
of the cooks, while the fins and tail, like so 
many trophies, were hung up to dry. 

“ This fish was about ten feet long, and his 
‘Jaws were capacious enough to bite off a man’s 
leg; but it was a small one, if we may credit 
Blumenbach, who states that the white shark 
‘weighs sometimes as much as 10,000Ibs. 
and even whole horses have been found in its 
stomach.’ 

“On every shark which I have seen caught, 
there is attached, generally under a fin, a re- 
markable fish, called a sucker or sucking-fish. 
It adheres to sharks or other bodies by a flat 
oval disk, having a soft skinny margin, and 
traversed by from twenty to thirty plates or 
scales, which may be elevated or depressed 
at the pleasure of the animal, and by which 
it exhausts the air and water beneath, and 
sticks with a firmness or power equal to the 
pressure of the water or air above. This disk 
or sucker is situated on the back of the head, 
and gives to the fish the appearance of being 
reversed. Indeed, it swims with the back 
downwards. It is without scales, and is of a 
dark lead colour. Its size varies from a few 
inches to a foot or more in length. 

“There are shark fisheries on the eastern 
coast of Africa and in several parts of the In- 
dian ocean, for the sake of the fins, which 
are esteemed by the Chinese and some other 
people as a delicate article of food. The 
flesh of the shark is dry and of an acid taste; 
indeed, I know of no deep-sea fish that is very 
good eating. ‘The delight which sailors take 
in torturing and giving pain to the shark is 
surprising; and I have heard old officers say, 
they have never had a fair view of the fish, 
because it was always mutilated by the sailors 
the instant after being got on deck. 

** As remarkable as the fact may appear at 
first sight, there is no class of people who eat 
so few fish as sailors. And the reason is, 
they seldom obtain them. With the excep- 
tion of flying-fish and dolphin, and perhaps a 
very few others, fish are not found on the 
high seas at great distances from land. ‘They 


head of the Kansas river. Oppressed by the | no little trouble. He persecuted them bitterly, 
Missourians, they had removed to the upper | and it was during his reign that Madoc disap- 
part of the Platte, a place on the northern! peared. A masonic association, it is said, 
branch of which river was still called Paducas| was maintained to a late period among the 
fort. It is conjectured that being still perse-| Iroquois. De Witt Clinton had it from “a 
cuted by their oppressors, they were finally | respectable Indian preacher, who received 
broken into small wandering bands, which |the signs of the mystery from a Menonie 
have at various times been fallen in with by|chief.” The order consisted of Oneidas, 
travellers in places wide apart. Besides these |Cayugas, Senecas, and St. Regis Indians, and 
and others, there is an account, communicated | assembled once in three years on “ pretence 
to Moulton by General Morgan Lewis, of a|of other business.” Monuments also are de- 
circumstance which occurred to his father, | scribed, in the wilderness, hike ancient British 
Francis Lewis, (one of the signers of the |forts; that is, resembling in structure and 
Declaration of Independence,) who, during) position similar remains in the islands of 
the French war, was captured at Oswego, | Great Britain. 

and allotted with more than thirty others to| If all these testimonies in favour of an ante- 
the Indians, as their share of prisoners, by | Columbian white settlement in America, be 
Montcalm, the acting French commander. | not convincing, it will not be denied that they 
Lewis, a Welshman, discovering among these | are curious; and those who may have a mind 
Indians a chief whose language appeared to|to examine the question, will find abundant 
be a corrupted dialect of the Celtic, addressed | material for conjecture in the writers referred 
him in Welsh and was understood. The chief | toabove. Were these free-masons and Welsh- 
selected him as his own captive, conveyed him | men, indeed, the genuine descendants of those 
to Montreal, and demanded his liberation. | wonderful Hvritmannlanders told of by the 
Lewis, during his life, often repeated cal cere Icelandic mariners ? 




































anecdote, which was the more impressive as 
his fellow prisoners, all of them, suffered the 
savage penalty of death. : ; 
Putting these and numerous other like tales , : i 
sgetber it has occurred to some writers that Sees a 
perhaps they might supply a solution to the aR ne 
enigma of Prince Madoc’s disappearance.| ‘One afternoon becalmed in the Mozam- 
This mysterious personage has long furnished | bique channel, in sight of the African coast, 
a theme for poet and chronicler, and has been | several sharks were seen in the neighbour- 
esteemed fabulous and real by turns from an/ hood of the ship; and to gratify the antipathy 
early period. Certain records in the abbeys| which Jack takes every opportunity to in- 
of Conway, in Carnarvonshire, and of Strat | dulge against them, a large hook, armed with 
Flury, in South Wales, constitute the oldest | two or three pounds of salt pork, and attached 
written basis of all that is known or imagined |to a small rope, was thrown over the stern. 
of the history of this misty hero. The best | Presently a large fish of the tribe approached, 
copy of them dates as far back as 1480. The | moving gracefully only a few feet below the 
tradition is referred to by bards in songs com- | surface of the transparent ocean, darting now 
posed long before any notion prevailed of the|in one direction and now in another, resting 
existence of a western continent, and there-| for a moment to survey the space around him 
fore could not be a fiction got up to rob Co-| before changing his course. He gradually 
lambus of the honour of a first discovery. | drew near, attended by the pilot fish, sailing 
What became of Madoc, indeed, is not pre-|as usual a few feet beneath him, and follow- 
tended to be certainly known. That he sailed | ing all his motions. At last the bait attracted 
from Wales and never got back, is the most | his attention, and, urging himself forward by 
that has been verified. The story that he/|a single effort, he supinated his body, opened 
reached America is of subsequent date to the | wide his jaws, and closed them with a devour- 
voyage of the famous Genoese, and altogether | ing but fatal avidity upon the hook. ‘Till this 
apocryphal. One writer concludes that he|moment the officers and men had silently 
fell in with Virginia or New England. An-| watched their prey, but now the fisherman 
other that he landed at the scene of Colum-| jerked the line, and a half dozen exclaimed, 
bus’ first discovery, or on some part of Flo-|‘ you ’ve got him! you ’ve got him!’ In spite 
rida. The Virginians and Guatemalians,|of violent struggles to escape, the fish was 
according to Dr. Cabrera, worshiped from|drawn close under the stern, and his head 
ancient times, one Madoc, as a hero. Peter|raised above the water. Officers and men|abound most along coasts, in straits and bays, 
Martyr is made authority to prove that he|hung over the bulwarks, exultation beaming|and are seldom caught in water more than 
was revered under the titles of Matec Jungam | in their countenances, to catch a sight of the/| forty or fifty fathoms in depth. To a certain 
and Mat Jugam—that is, Madoc the Cam-| animal, which rested quietly glaring his great | extent this is true even of whales. Indeed, 
brian. In short, there is scarcely an end to|eyes upon his enemies. The next step, in or-| it is questionable whether fish inhabiting the 
the witnesses which may be summoned by | der to get him on board, was to pass a bow-| profound depths of the ocean, if there be any 
diligent and ingenious men in support of a| line or noose round his body, which required) such, ever approach the surface, for their 
favourite idea. Even free-masonry, in the | dexterity; for whenever the rope touched the | organization must be in relation to the great 
present case, is dragged into court. Travel-| shark, he struggled so violently as to endan-| pressure under which they necessarily live, 
lers describe masonic institutions, or some-|ger breaking the hook. At last he was se-|and they would probably experience a similar 
thing like them as they think, among some | cured and was quickly seen floundering, and| inconvenience to that felt by persons who 
of the North American Indians. Wales was | lashing his powerful tail upon the deck. Inanj|ascend very high mountains. Fish do not 
fruitful in secret societies. The Druids long) instant a dozen knives were gleaming around resort to the high seas, because they there 
reigned there secure. They gave Edward 1V.| him; and he had been dragged scarcely to| meet with nothing, or at best very little, upon 


“T do but start a slumbering thought or two, 
And those who like may hunt them down for me.” 
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which to subsist; the ocean being perfectly 
transparent and almost entirely free from 
vegetable substances and animalcule of ap- 
preciable size; whenever these appear, we 
may be certain that land is not at a very 
great distance. On the contrary, it is in 
comparatively shallow water they are found, 
in company with the endless tribes of mollus- 
cous animals; and they are in greatest plenty 
within the tropics, where the climate appears 
to be most favourable to their production. 
This being true, we might suppose that sailors, 
on coming to port, would consume as much 
fish as those inhabiting the coasts; but, hav- 
ing been confined for many days to hard salted 
meats and hard bread, they find fruits and 
fresh beef much more to their taste than any 
fish, however savoury they may be to the pa- 
late of the landsman or mere coaster.” 

“ We passed out at the northern end of the 
Mozambique channel, without having seen 
any part of the island of Madagascar, between 
which and the eastern coast of Africa the 
channel is situated. There we had a hasty 
glance ut the Comoro islands, and met with 
fresher breezes, which soon wafted us to 
Zanzibar. ‘The Comoro islands are four in 
number. The largest of the group is about 
ninety miles in circumference ; its surface is 
broken into gently swelling hills and smiling 
valleys. It contains about thirty thousand 
inhabitants, originally from the African con- 
tinent: they speak Arabic and profess the 
Mahomedan religion. They live chiefly on 
vegetables and milk, and are averse to labour. 
From their idleness they have acquired a 
haughty deportment, which is characterized 
among the higher classes by allowing the 
nails to grow long, which they occasionally 
stain of a reddish yellow by way of orna- 
ment.” 

“ At meridian, on the first of September, 
contrary to our anticipations, we found our- 
selves a few miles to the eastward, and in the 
latitude of the southern extremity of Zanzibar. 
We had been carried to the northward by a 
current, fifty miles in about fifteen hours; so 
that, in order to reach the port, which is on 
the western side, we were obliged to double 
the north end of the island.” 

“ Zanzibar is an island situated about 
twenty-three miles from the African coast. 
It is forty-five miles long, with an average 
breadth of ten or twelve. As we coasted it 
along, we observed the eastern side to be 
skirted by coral, about a half mile from the 
shore, and though the sea rolled and broke 
over the reef thus formed, in a sheet of spark- 
ling white foam for miles, within it was a 
strip of tranquil water. The island is low, 
gently undulated, beautifully verdant, crowded 
by trees of various kinds, and fringed with 
groves of cocoanuts. After gazing on the 
blue skies and blue seas for fifty days, such a 
sight carries with it an exhilarating and de- 
lightful influence, which one must experience 
to understand. 

“ Late in the afternoon, we anchored about 
a mile from Tumbat, a small uninhabited 
island at the northwestern end of Zanzibar. 
The next morning, at half past eight o'clock, 
we left anchorage and spent the whole 
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shut our eyes; we will not see our true inte- 
rests and happiness.” Convinced by heartfelt 
experience of the trouble produced by offend- 
ing God, he gave his son this solemn admoni- 
tion: “ Let nothing in this world tempt you 
to wrong your conscience. 1 charge you do 
nothing against your conscience ; so will you 
keep peace at home, which will be a feast to 
you in a day of trouble.” He had marked the 
firmness of Friends in their steadfast opposi- 
tion to the pride and lifeless religion of the 
day, and contrasting the simplicity and truth 
of the one, with the craft and pomp of the 
other, he gave it as his dying testimony to 
his son William, that “ if you and your friends 
keep to your plain way of preaching, and 
keep to your plain way of living, you will 
make an end of the priests to the end of the 
world.” 

The following selections {rom the works of 
Wm. Penn, exhibit his “ plain way” of exhort- 
ing professing Christians, and may administer 
a salutary warning against trusting to a mere 
assent to the truths of the gospel :— 

“ Though the knowledge aud obedience of 
the doctrine of the cross of Christ be of in- 
finite moment to the souls of men, for that is 
the only door to true Christianity and that 
path the ancients even trod to biessedness ; 
yet with extreme affliction, let me say, it is 
so little understood, so much neglected, and 
what is worse, so bitterly contradicted by the 
vanity, superstition and intemperance of pro- 
fessed Christians, that we must either re- 
nounce to believe what the Lord Jesus hath 
told us, that ‘whosoever doth not bear his 
cross and come after him, cannot be his dis- 
ciple; or admitting that for truth, conclude 
that the generality of Christendom do miser- 
ably deceive and disappoint themselves in the 
great business of Christianity and their own 
salvation. For let us be never so tender and 
charitable in the survey of those nations, that 
entitle themselves to any interest in the holy 
name of Christ, if we will but be just too, we 
must needs acknowledge, that after all the 
gracious advantages of light, and obligations 
to fidelity, which these latter ages of the 
world have received, by the coming, life, doc- 
trine, miracles, death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, with the gifts of his Holy Spi- 
rit; to which add the writings, labours, and 
martyrdom of his dear followers in all times, 
there seems very little left of Christianity but 
the name: which being now usurped by the 
old heathen nature and life, makes the pro- 
fessors of it but true heathens in disguise. 
For though they worship not the same idols, 
they worship Christ with the same heart, and 
they can never do otherwise, whilst they live 
in the same lusts. So that the unmortified 
Christian and the heathen are of the same 
religion. ‘Though they have different objects 
to which they direct their prayers, that adora- 
tion in both is but forced and ceremonious; 
and the deity they truly worship is the god 
of the world, the great lord of lusts: to him 
they bow with the whole powers of soul and 
sense. What shall we eat, what shall we 
drink, what shall we wear, and how shall we 
pass away our time? Which way may we 
gather wealth, increase our power, enlarge our 
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day beating along the island towards the 
town. We had a fine breeze, and the waters 
were as smooth as those of a river; but the 
haze of the atmosphere was too great to allow 
us a sight of the African shore.” 

“ About four p. mM. we were boarded by an 
Arab pilot in a crazy canoe, paddled by a 
negro slave, entirely naked, except a string 
about the waist. The Arab was rather more 
decently attired, wearing, in addition to the 
waistband, a large turban. He climbed the 
ship’s side very agilely, and touching his 
breast with a finger, exclaimed, ‘ Me pilot, 
and delivered from a corner of his turban a 
paper box, which, though labelled ‘ Lucifer 
matches,’ contained several testimonials from 
English and American shipmasters, stating 
that ‘ Hassan ben Seid was a safe pilot both 
in and out of port.’ Without pausing to re- 
place his turban he stalked aft, and squatted 
upon the tafferel, in the attitude of a frog, 
where he remained chewing tobacco, and by 
gestures directing the course of the ship. 
From him we understood the sultan was in 
Muscat, and the only foreign vessel in port 
was an English schooner.” 

“At sunset we anchored off the sultan’s 
palace at Metony, three miles from the town 
of Zanzibar. From our anchorage we saw 
two Arabian frigates and the masts of several 
vessels called ‘ daus.? A boat boarded us in 
the evening from one of the frigates to make 
the usual enquiries; the rowers, ten in num- 
ber, both approaching the ship and going 
away, kept chorus to a song chanted by the 
steersman.” 


(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 


We could hardly find an individual who 
was better qualified to write upon this subject 
than William Penn. He came into the So- 
ciety under circumstances which effectually 
tested his sincerity, and in which he proved 
that nothing was too small, or too great, to 
sacrifice in fulfilling his duty. It is not im- 
probable that his father, who regarded the 
ancient Quakers as a narrow and contempti- 
ble sect, was wrought upon by the unflinching 
constancy of his son, in maintaining the Chris- 
tian testimonies and principles of the Society, 
notwithstanding the persecution and obloquy 
to which it subjected him. However he might 
have despised them, time and conviction satis- 
fied him, that their religion did not partake of 
the changeable and accommodating spirit of 
the professors of the day. If they were hated 
of all men, like the first disciples, and re- 
garded as enemies of the truth while they as- 
serted it, the Friends proved to him, that 
perseverance would accomplish much, and 
that they were not to be diverted by flattery, 
nor driven by abuse, to abandon their princi- 
ples and the cause with which their Lord 
had intrusted them. 

As Admiral Penn drew towards the close 
of life he clearly saw the emptiness of all 
worldly honours, and the degeneracy of many 
of his cotemporaries; and he exclaimed “ God 
has forsaken us; we are infatuated; we will 
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territories, and dignify and perpetuate our | not saved, that is delivered by the power of|in this city went to your meeting,) to visit 
names and families in the earth? which base | Christ in their souls, from the power that sin| you with an epistle; since I am not able, 
sensuality is most pathetically expressed and | has had over them, can never be saved from | through weakness, to do it in body, as I here. 
comprised by the beloved apostle John in these | the death and wrath, that are the assured | tofore used to do; but, I confess, I could not 
words; ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the | wages of the sin they live in. presently give up to it, not knowing how it 
eyes, and the pride of life, which,’ says he,| ‘So that look how far people obtain vic-| might be taken or looked upon by some, my 
‘are not of the Father, but of the world that | tory over these evil dispositions and fleshly | presuming to write to a half-year’s meeting. 
lieth in wickedness.’ lusts they have been addicted to, so far they | This indeed had almost prevailed on me to 
“Tt is a mournful reflection, but a truth no| are truly saved, and are witnesses of the re-| forbear, but finding I could not be easy with 
confidence can be great enough to deny, that |demption that comes by Jesus Christ. His | forbearing, I gave up to it. 
these worldly lusts fill up the study, care, and| name shows his work: ‘and thou shalt call} Therefore, I do, in the first place, hereby 
conversation of Christendom, and which ag- | his name Jesus, for he shall save his people| send you the salutation of my most endeared 
gravates the misery, they have grown with| from their sins.’ ‘And lo,’ said John of| love in our Lord, Jesus Christ ; and particu- 
time. For as the world is older it ts worse ;| Christ, ‘the Lamb of God that takes awayj|larly unto you, my beloved brethren, who 
and the examples of former lewd ages, and|the sin of the world!’ That is behold him, | have kept your habitations in the Lord’s holy 
their miserable conclusions have not deterred | whom God hath given to enlighten people,|and eternal Truth, and have retained your 
but excited ours; so that the people of this| and for salvation to as many as receive him,| zeal and integrity for his holy name. You 
seem improvers of the old stock of impiety, | and his light and grace in their hearts, and | are they that are near and dear unto me in 
and have carried it so much further than ex-| take up their daily cross and follow him ;| the covenant of Light and Life. You are as 
ample, that instead of advancing in virtue,|such as rather deny themselves the pleasure | bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, in a 
upon better times, they are scandalously fallen | of fulfilling their lusts, than sin against the| spiritual sense; and unto you it is that my 
below the life of heathens. Their highminded- | knowledge he has given them of his will, or| love and life flow at this time; which love, 
ness, swearing, lying, envy, backbiting, cruel- | do that they know they ought not to do.” distance of place cannot separate or wear out; 
ty, treachery, covetousness, injustice, and op- = for surely our love to Truth and for ‘Truth’s 
pression, are so common, and committed with EPISTLE OF COUNSEL BY JOSEPH PIKE. sake does not decay or wax old as doth a 
such invention and excess, that they have The: cenened:.cpistle. ‘s: sakan fresh. ibe garment; for though our outward man may 


stumbled and embittered infidels to a degree |. , . wax old, decay, and grow weaker and weaker, 
of scorning that holy religion to which their journal of Joseph Pike, recently published yet those who setaie. their first love and in- 


: -,_|from the original MSS., and edited by John : ii 

good example should have won their afiec Barclay of Foden” OF Joseph Pike the — aos Spinone 

“Though the unrighteous latitude of their editor remarks,—* He was cotemporary with |-pruth, increase and grow ase er and 
lives be matter of lamentation, as to them- George Fox, William Edmundson, and those stronger. For Truth ar olen nature 
selves it is of destruction; yet that common who were instrumental in planting and build- and of the increase of Christ's Saami 
apprehension, that they may be children of |'"8 up the Society, and was highly valued as] i, the souls of the faithful howe de no end 
God while in a state of disobedience 1o his|®" ¢lder among Friends in Ireland.” And in| ynti} time ends them here. ; 
holy commandments, and disciples of Jesus reference to this and another epistle in the} Te ys, therefore, my beloved: Friends 
though they revolt from his cross, and mem- volume he further remarks, “ Outliving most | stand fast in that love pos liberty, wherewith 
bers of his true church, which is without spot of that generation, he addresses their succes-| our Lord has joined us to, thee and made 
and wrinkle, notwithstanding their lives are | S°T* only a few years before his own death, | 4, free; first, taking heed 2 ourselves, and 
full of spots und wrinkles, is of all other de-|'" the two following epistles, remarkable for} jex¢ si our mae endeavours in Truth 
‘ceptions upon themselves, the most pernicious tae plain, pertinent, and impressive character cpa ga be again entangled with the 
to their eternal condition. For they are at of the counsel conveyed in them, no less ap-| yoke of bondage - iall ose as have 
peace in sin, and under a security in their plicable (it is thought) to the state of things begun well aban a . season. Oh! 
transgressions. Their vain hope silences|°™0P8 US et the present day, than to those | saith my soul, that none of these ma ever 
their convictions, and overlays all tender mo- times for which they were primarily in- grow cold lukewarm or indifferent is. their 
tions to repentance so that their mistake tended.” zeal and concern for the Lord’s holy name and 
about their duty to God is as mischievous as|_. be epistle evinces a spirit of true Chris-|-pruth, For surely, I believe hes never was 
their rebellion against him. tian zeal and honest plain dealing, of which| tore need than now for the faithful elders to 

*“ O Christendom! my soul most fervently the exemplifications are too few in the pre- | sp up and encourage one another to zeal 
prays, that after all thy lofty professions of sent day ; it may very properly be introduced | ang faithfulness to the Lord, against all those 
Christ and his meek and holy religion, thy by a short extract from the journal. things which too visibly seins and thereby 
unsuitable or unchrist-like life may not cast , a endeavour to invade the camp of God; and 
thee at that great assize of the world, and Not being able to travel as formerly, I more particularly by a spirit of covetousness 
lose thee so great salvation at last. Hear have continued at home under deep exercise] aq Jove of the world on one hand, and by a 
me once, I beseech thee, can Christ be thy |2%4 travail of soul, day and night at times, | spirit of height, pride, and liberty on ae 
Lord, and thou not obey him? Or canst thou for the prosperity of Zion in general ; and other. : : ’ 
be his servant, and never serve him! Be not that a stop might be put to that floating! These things, I am sensible, have pre- 
deceived; such as thou sowest shalt thou|SPitit, which has of late years arisen among} vaijed with too many, who yet would bo ac- 
reap. He is none of thy Saviour, whilst thou | S°™e of our young people, and an easy and | -ounted of the number of the spiritual Israel 
rejectest his grace in thy heart by which he | C°Vetous spirit in some who are older, who| of God; and where any of ose things a 
should save thee. Come what has he saved | Ce knew better things. Under this exer- pear whether in elder or younger, I teatify 
thee from? Has he saved thee from thy sin- | °'S® I was pressed in spirit to write an epis- | for the Lord that they are not of the Father, 
ful lusts, thy worldly affections, and vain tle to our national meeting, though I confess! bu: are of this world. 
“conversations? If not, then he is none of thy I was loth to give up to it, until Friends) 4rd, therefore, it is in my heart to say 
Saviour. For though "he be offered a Saviour | W&Fe Bone to attend the service of that meet-| into you my beloved aaheaie snail, tite a 
to all, yet he is actually a Saviour to those ing, which occasions the apology 1 make in| director, or one that dictates to you, who 
only, that are saved by him; and none are the beginning of it. The epistle is as fol- know it os well as I do, but in os love of 
saved by him, that live in those evils by lows :— God, and zeal for his holy name, and in much 
which they are lost from God, and which he Cork, 4th of 9th month, 1722.| brotherly love, to the stirring up of our pure 
came to save them from. It is sin that Christ | My dearly beloved Friends and Brethren! | minds by way of remembrance,—let all the 
has come to save man from, and death and| It has several times livingly sprung in my | faithful elders, and the youth too, in whose 
wrath as the wages of it; but those who are | miad, (but more especially since our Friends| hearts the zeal of the Lord burfs against 
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these things, join hand in hand, and put 
shoulder to shoulder, as one man, and endea- 
your in every quarter to put a stop to the 
growing of these things. 

Be valiant for the Lord and his Truth; 
bear up your testimonies against them ; stand 
in the gap, and endeavour to make up the 
breach that the enemy has made. And 
although the stout-hearted would make you 
the butt and mark of their envy, be not dis- 
couraged, it is no new thing, it was so of 
old as well as in our day ; remember your 
rewarder is the Holy One of Israel. And, 
as Truth knows no partiality, so it will lead 
us not to spare any guilty elders, no more 
than the younger—let the Lord’s line of 
justice and judgment be stretched over the 
old as well as the young. 

Nor will what I here say touch the faith- 
ful—no. But if, indeed, avy unfaithful elders 
give evil examples to the leading of the flock 
astray, such are worthy of double blame; as 
their condemnation will be double in the day 
of the Lord. 

Stand up, therefore, I say again, my be- 
loved brethren, in the zeal of the Lord and 
in the authority of his holy Truth, over all 
iniquity, thresh the mount of Esau, yet not in 
an angry spirit, in the man’s part, but in the 
zeal of the Lord, which is attended with 
knowledge and a good understanding, though 
sometimes with sharpness too. It is only in 
this zeal, which proceeds from the Spirit of 
Truth, that any of us can do acceptable ser- 
vice for the Lord. 

My dear Friends, I may here let you know 
that my soul has greatly mourned, and been 
sorely afflicted of late, even day and night, at 
times, under a sense of the growing of these 
evils I have above mentioned, and I believe 
it has been so with many of you too. Are 
there any guilty elders, who heretofore were 
very zealous for the Lord, and the holy dis- 
cipline of Truth, that are now growing cold 
and indifferent, and that see and behold the 

owing of these things with an easy mind ? 
Cs the Lord it may not be so; but if it 
should be so with any, I shall thence con- 
clude, that the spirit and love of this world, 
or some objects therein, have grown and pre- 
vailed upon them, instead of their growing 
in the Truth. Oh! my soul laments the 
case of these, not only for their own sakes, 
but also for the evil consequences that attend 
it, in their being bad examples to the flock 
of God; and let each know, that very heavy 
will their account be in the day of the Lord, 
unless they speedily repent and do their first 
works. 

And you well know, my dear Friends, 
without my telling it, how it was with us in 
the beginning, when the Lord, by his mighty 
power, broke in upon our spirits in the day 
of our first espousals to the Lord. Oh! the 
brokenness of heart! Oh! the tenderness of 
our spirits in thatday! The melting bowels 
of the love of God, and the self-denial that 
did attend us on that day! The living sense 
thereof is at this time renewed upon my 
soul, and brought to my remembrance by the 
holy remembrancer, with humble thanksgiv- 
ing and praise to the holy name of the Lord, 


and even with my very mouth as in the dust 
before Him. Then, oh! then it was, that 
the glory and greatness of this world were 
stained in our eyes; we loved the Lord above 
all ; and the honour and prosperity of his holy 
Truth were nearer and dearer to us than the 
whole world, nay, than life itself. Then it 
was, that we could do nothing against the 
Truth, but all the little we could for it, and 
then we were easily entreated to every thing 
that made for Truth, and the honour of it. 

Now, as Truth changes not, but is the same 
to-day and for ever, so let every one, who has 
known their beginning to be thus, who yet 
have come to a loss, though perhaps they are 
not so sensible of it as they should be, let 
them, I say, try and examine themselves by 
the light of Truth; and let this be the test 
and trial to such,—that as Truth is of a 
growing and increasing nature, so, if they 
have grown in the Truth, they will find an 
increase of love, tenderness, zeal, and con- 
cern for the honour and prosperity of Truth ; 
then, all is well. But, if instead of this, they 
find coldness and indifferency of spirit, and 
others, whose eyes are single to the Lord do 
see that they have let in a worldly spirit; that 
they love the things of the world and the 
covetousness thereof more than Truth ; and 
while they can grasp, heap up, and hold fast 
the stuff of this world, though perhaps at the 
same time the Lord’s holy Truth and the 
honour of it suffers by their means, they can 
be easy without regard to the prosperity of 
Truth; I say, if this be the case of any 
elders or leaders of the people, let their fair 
speeches, their plausible pretences or argu- 
ments be ever so strong and great, it is as 
plain to me as the sun shining at noon-day, 
that such hive come to a great loss, and 
have need to repent and do their first works. 

Oh! this spirit of covetousness, where it 
prevails it darkens and clouds the understand- 
ing and eats out all that is good. The zeal 
of the Lord burns in my soul against it; and 
I believe there are few greater erils in the 
sight of the Lord than this, though there are 
few evils that have more cloaks and coverings 
than this hath. 

For where is the man that hath the marks 
of covetousness ever so plain upon him that 
will confess he is a covetous man? Yet it is 
very plain to those whose eyes are single to 
the Lord, that there are too many such, 
though they will not confess it. It was, we 
find, a great temptation in the days of old, 
and therefore our blessed Lord bid them take 
heed and beware of covetousness. His holy 
apostles told the believers it was idolatry, 
the love of money was the root of all evil, 
and that covetousness ought not to be so 
much as named amongst them, with many 
such like expressions in scripture ; all which 
shows, that it was a most abominable evil in 
the sight of the Lord then, and it is the same 
now. 

Dear friends, I confess I have dwelt long, 
and have been very large upon this subject, 
and yet I well know that many of you want 
not this advice, nor is it intended for you ; 
place it, therefore, 1 beseech you, to the zeal 
and concern that rests upon my spirit, that 


wherever it appears it may be stood against, 
threshed down, and judgment placed upon it, 
because it is for judgment. I can, in sin- 
cerity, say it is the interest, honour, and 
prosperity of Truth that I aim at, and which 
I have at heart,—and yet Iam nothing. I 
um mean, weak, and feeble, as liable to tempt- 
ation as the very weakest ; but all our strength 
and ability to withstand temptation are of and 
from the Lord alone ; and our part is, as our 
Lord advised his disciples, to watch and pray 
continually, lest we fall into temptation. 

Now, as to what I have hinted relating to 
a high, proud, libertine spirit, that has also 
prevailed upon too many, especially our youth. 
We have, you know, minutes enough against 
such things; but the point is, the putting 
them in due execution; and first, that those 
who are concerned to advise others, should 
themselves be good examples to the flock of 
God in all things; for otherwise, those whom 
they have to deal with are quick-sighted 
enough, and if they see a spirit of covetous- 
ness, or other things disagreeable to Truth, 
prevailing upon such elders, how can the ad- 
vice of such reach? But rather, they will 
sligit, disdain, or at least disregard their ad- 
vice, and harden themselves in such things, 
as being less evils, if they count them evils 
at all, than covetousness, &c. 

Though I have been thus large, yet I could 
have enlarged more abundantly, my mind 
being full of matter, but I fear I have en- 
iarged too much already ; and therefore stop 
myself, and conclude with humble prayers to 
the God of all our mercies that he will attend 
and be with you, by his divine presence, as 
heretofore. 

And remain your friend and brother in the 
holy Truth, 


Josern Prixe. 
| Cork, 3d of 3d month, 1722. 


This epistle was read in the Half-Year’s 

Meeting, and well approved, and entered in 
their meeting-book, that Friends had good 
unity therewith, and that it should be record- 
ed among the epistles, and directed copies to 
be sent to each province meeting, and thence 
to every monthly and particular meeting, 
and to be read, not only in the men’s and 
women’s meetings, but to others also, as they 
might see occasion. 





The Memorial of the Cherokee Nation, 

To the honourable the senate and house of represent- 

atives of the United States, in congress assembled, 

most humbly and most respectfully showeth : 

That whereas, we, the undersigned, citizens 
of the Cherokee Nation, have always regard- 
ed the instrument purporting to be a treaty, 
made in December, 1835, at New Echota, by 
the Rev. John F. Schermerhorn, and certain 
unauthorised individual Cherokees, to be a 
violation of the fundamental principles of 
justice, and an outrage on the primary rules 
of national intercourse, as well as the known 
laws and usages of the Cherokee Nation, and 
therefore, to be destitute of any binding force 
on us: 

And, whereas, at a general council of the 
nation, held at Red Clay, in September, 1836, 
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our sentiments were set forth and our solemn 
protest entered against it< 

And, whereas, at a subsequent general 
council of the nation, held at Red Clay, in 
August, 1837, a communication from the 
President of the United States, on the subject 
of said instrument, was delivered in full coun- 
cil by Col. John Mason, Special Agent of the 
United States : 

And, whereas, after mature deliberation on 
the said communication, the resolutions of the 
preceding council, in reference to that com- 
pact, were re-affirmed, together with the 
memorial which accompanied the same: | 

And, whereas, we entertained the belief, 
that, through the medium of the special agent’s 
report, the president would become correctly 
informed of the state of the matter, and of the 
real sentiments of the Cherokee people : 

We, therefore, cherished the confident hope, 
that he would deem it right to abrogate that 
fraudulent instrument, and, at once, enter into 
arrangements with us, for the adjustment of 
all difficulties. 

With these views, we then appointed a 
delegation to represent us before the govern- 
ment of the United States, and vested them 
with full powers to make final arrangements 
of all matters in controversy : and we were 





Have we violated any article of our numerous 
treaties? Have we, in any manner, acted in 
bad faith? We are not even charged with 
any such thing. But we are accused of 
“ labouring under a dangerous error,” and of 
being “‘ duped and deluded by those in whom 
we have placed implicit confidence.” ‘ Your 
pretended friends,”’ say they, “have proved 
themselves to be your worst enemies.” But 
what is our “ dangerous error?” What is 
our “delusion?” Is it a “delusion” to be 
sensible of the wrongs we suffer? Is it a 
*“* dangerous error” to believe that the great 
nation, whose representatives we now ap- 
proach, will never knowingly sanction a 
transaction originated in treachery and to be 
executed only by violence and oppression? It 
cannot be. Is it a “ delusion” to assert that 
the makers of that ill-omened compact were 
destitute of authority? This fact we are 
prepared to prove by incontestible evidence. 
Indeed, it is virtually admitted by the parties 
themselves ; and the very fact, than an armed 
force should be put in requisition to defend 
their persons and to compel our submission, 
argues, not obscurely, a defect of confidence 
in the validity of the compact. Is it obsti- 
nacy to refuse our assent to an act which isa 
flagrant violation of the first principles of free 


animated with the prospect of a speedy ter-| government, and which sets foot on the neck 


mination of our distresses; but the cup of 
hope is dashed from our lips; our prospects 
are dark with horror, and our hearts are filled 
with bitterness. Agonised with these enio- 
tions, language fails ; our tongues falter as we 
approach the bar of your august assemblies, 
before whom we again beg leave humbly to 
present our grievances. 

With the full details of our troubles we 
forbear to trespass on your indulgence. They 
are extensively known, and our delegation, 
now at Washington, will be found ready to 
furnish any information which may be needed. 

We therefore respectfully present the fol- 
lowing, which will show the appalling cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, by the 
operation of that perfidious compact. 

A communication has recently issued from 
the United States’ agency, addressed to the 
chiefs, head men and people of the Cherokee 
nation, in which we are told, that “ the ex- 
ecutive has formally declined” all intercourse 
or correspondence with Mr. Ross in relation 
to the treaty, “and” that “an end has been 
put to ali negotiation upon the subject”— 
‘‘ that it is the unalterable determination of the 
president to execute the treaty” —“ the time 
cannot possibly be prolonged” —* another day, 
beyond the time named, cannot, and will not, 
be allowed you.” The writers say, “ we will 
not attempt to describe the evils that may 
fall upon you, if you are still obstinate, and 
refuse to conform to the requirements of the 
treaty”—* we will not paint the horrors that 
may ensue in such an event.” 

It will be readily conceived that declara- 
tions like these, emanating from such a 
source—our country already filled with troops 
—cannot fail to fill our minds with consterna- 
tion and surprise. What have we done to 
merit such severe treatment? What is our 
crime? Have we invaded any one’s rights! 


——— 





of our liberties and our dearest rights? Are 
we to be thus frowned into silence for at- 
tempting to utter our complaints in the ear 
of our lawful and covenanted protector? Is 
it a crime to confide in our chiefs—the men 
of our choice—whom we have tried and found 
faithful? We would humbly ask, in whom 
should we confide? Surely not in those who 
have, in the face of our solemn injunctions, 
and in opposition to the reiterated expression 
of our sentiments, conspired the ruin of our 
country—usurped the powers of the nation— 
framed the spurious compact—and by artifice 
and fraud, palmed it on the authorities of the 
United States, and procured for it the recog- 
nition of those high functionaries ! 

And now, in the presence of your august 
assemblies, and in the presence of the Supreme 
Judge of the Universe, most solemnly and 
most humbly do we ask—are we, for these 
causes, to be subjected to the undescribable 
evils which are designed to be inflicted on us? 
Is our country to be made the scene of the 
“ horrors’ which the commissioners “ will 
not paint?” For adhering to the principles 
on which your great empire is founded, and 
which have advanced it to its present eleva- 
tion and glory, are we to be despoiled of all 
we hold dear on earth? Are we to be hunted 
through the mountains like wild beasts, and 
our women, our children, our aged, our sick, 
to be dragged from their homes, like culprits, 
and packed on board loathsome boats, for 
transportation to a sickly clime ? 

Already are we thronged with armed men: 
forts, camps, and military posts of every 
grade, already occupy our whole country. 
With us, it is a season of alarm and appre- 
hension. We acknowledge the power of the 
United States. We acknowledge our own 
feebleness. Our only fortress is, the justice 
of our cause. Our only appeal, on earth, is 


to your tribunal. To you, then, we look. 
Before your honourable bodies—in view of 
the appalling circumstances with which we 
are surrounded—relying on the righteousness 
of our cause, and the justice and magnanimity 
of the tribunal to which we appeal—we do 
solemnly and earnestly protest against that 
spurious instrument ; and we do hereby, also, 
respectfully re-afirm, as a part of this our 
memorial, the resolutions and accompanying 
memorials of the two last General Councils of 
the Nation, held at Red Clay. Our minds 
remain unaltered. We never can assent to 
that compact; nor can we believe that the 
United States are bound in honour or in jus- 
tice, to execute on us its degrading and ruin- 
ous provisions. 

It is true, we are a feeble people; and as 
regards physical power, we are in the hands 
of the United States; but we have not for- 
feited our rights; and if we fail to transmit 
to our sons the freedom we have derived from 
our fathers, it must not be by an act of sui- 
cide, it must not be by our own consent. 

With trembling solicitude and anxiety, we 
most humbly and most respectfully ask, will 
you hear us? Will you extend to us your 
powerful protection? Will you shield us from 
the “orrors” of the threatened storm? 
Will you sustain the hopes we have rested on 
the public faith, the honour, the justice of 
your mighty empire? We commit our cause 
to your favour and protection : 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray. 

Cherokee Nation, February 22, 1838. 

Signed by FIFTEEN THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED 
AND sIxty-FivE of the Cherokee people, as 
will appear by referring to the original sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the Cherokee Dele- 
gation. 

For “ The Friend.” 


Soup House, corner of Schuylkill Sixth and 
Chesnut streets. 


As it was expected from the great difficulty 
in obtaining employment during the past sea- 
son, there would be an unusual degree of suf- 
fering among a class who have heretofore 
been comparatively comfortable, as well as 
those who are uniformly improvident, several 
individuals were induced to establish a soup 
house at the corner of Schuylkil! Sixth and 
Chesnut streets for the gratuitous distribution 
of soup daily, (excepting first days) which 
they were enabled successfully to carry into 
execution, by the liberal donations of their 
fellow citizens. Two of the number attended 
daily at the house from eleven till one, re- 
cording the quantity, in connection with other 
duties, assisted by a committee of twelve fe- 
male visiters of the “ Union Benevolent Asso- 
ciation,” who were divided into conimittees 
of two; whose duty was to superintend the 
delivery of the soup, seeing the quantity ob- 
tained was in conformity with the tickets, 
and also, to enquire into the situation of the 
applicants residing within the districts visited 
by them; and in case their residence was not 
within their limits, they were referred to the 
visiter of that section in which they did reside, 
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who would visit them, and if found to be in 
need, would give a certificate to that effect, 
which entitled them to the benefits; thereby 
effectually guarding against impositions. So 
that no instance came to the knowledge of 
the committee of an improper use having 
been made of their privilege. 

It is with yreat satisfaction the writer bears 
testimony to the valuable services of this com- 
mittee, who were assiduous in the discharge 
of their duties, not only at the house, but in 
visiting the abodes of sickness and poverty, 
endeavouring to ameliorate their distresses. 

Believing that a brief statement of the re- 
sult of the labours would not be uninteresting 
to the readers of “‘ The Friend,” it is here- 
with submitted; for although much might be 
said in favour of this method of dispensing 
charity, and some interesting facts stated to 
show the benefits resulting therefrom, it is 
not contemplated to go into detail ; but merely 
to mention, that in several instances the ap- 
plicants were so destitute of food as neces- 
sarily to have endured much suffering but for 
this timely aid. 

The house was opened the 20th of twelfth 
mouth last, and continued till the 17th inst. 
inclusive. During which time there was sup- 
plied on regular tickets 14,982 quarts, and to 
transient persons 648 quarts. Making the 
total 15,630 quarts, or 3,907} gallons—equal 
to 126 barrels of 31 gallons each. The num- 
ber supplied on the regular tickets was 454 
adults and 600 children—making 1054 per- 
sons. There were about one thousand loaves 
of bread distributed during the season. 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 23d, 1838. 


much esteemed Friend, Anthony Benezet, it 
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| Missouri, of a highly important character, I 


THE FRIEND. 


ters, and the prayers of Anthony Benezet. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
ANECDOTE. 


There is satisfaction in believing truth 
changes not, and the principles of the gospel 
have led in all ages to the same results. The 
late duel at Washington City having drawn 
so much public attention, it occurred to me on 
perusal of the January number of the Penny 
Magazine of this year, to offer for insertion 


the labours, the publications, the private let-| been almost annihilated ; and notwithstanding 


| 





all the precaution used, by the gentlemen en- 
gaged in the trade of that remote region to 
prevent it, the disease had reached the Black- 
feet tribe of Indians of the Rocky Mountains ; 
a band of 1000 lodges had been swept off, and 
the disease was rapidly spreading among the 
different bands of that great tribe, numbering, 
I think, about 60,000 souls. I have no doubt 
but the predictions contained in my letter of 
the 27th ultimo, will be fully realised, and all 
the Indians on the Columbia river, as far as 
the Pacific ocean, will share the fate of those 


the following characteristic trait in the life of | before alluded to. 


Vincent de Paul: 

“In 1613, he entered into the family of 
Philip Emanuel de Gondi, Count de Joigni, 
general of the galleys of France, for the pur- 
pose of educating the three sons of the count. 
This employment opened to Vincent a new 
sphere of life and a new field of lubour. The 
count, one morning, preparatory to setting out 
to fight a duel, attended mass. Vincent hav- 
ing become aware of his intention, took an op- 
portunity, when the service was finished, of 
seriously remonstrating with him on the na- 
ture of his undertaking. ‘The remonstrance 
was effectual; the count sent to inform his 
adversary that he declined meeting him.” 


Dreadful Ravages of the Small-pox among the 
Indians. 


Eatract of a letter from Major Pilcher, dated 
Sr. Loots, Fes. 27, 1838. 
Sir,—Having received authentic informa- 
tion from the remote region of the Upper 


deem it my duty to communicate it without 


Vegetables.—The principal substances of 
which all vegetables are composed are hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and carbon. Though the dif- 
ferent species of vegetables that have been 
discovered exceed 60,000, they are all 
composed of the same, or nearly the same 
ingredients, in different proportions. In some 
vegetable products, indeed, which possess 
very different properties, these proportions 
vary in so trifling a degree as to be scarcely 
distinguished, by chemical analysis; and it is 
impossible to conceive how such important 
variations, in the characters of compounds so 
nearly approaching each other in their com- 
position, can be produced. Starch, gum, and 
| sugar, for instance, are vegetable products, of 
| very distinct characters; yet the analysis of 
each, affords the same ingredients, and in pro- 
portions differing only in the most trifling 
degree.— Bakewell. 

From the Farmers’ Cabinet 
INDIAN CORN. 
[The following communication was read to the 


delay, though not entirely applicable to my Philadelphia Agricultural Society, February 21, 1838, 
Observing in a late number of “The! own agency, having, as I conceive it does, a and directed to be published in the Farmers’ Cabinet.) 


Friend,” some account of our worthy and | bearing upon Mr. Harris’s letter of the 11th ult. 


It appears that the effects of the small-pox 


Of all the kinds of grain raised in the 
United States, Indian corn is the most valu- 


brought to my recollection the character) among most of the Indian tribes of the Upper| able, taking into view the quantity and the 
given of him by Dr. Benjamin Rush, many | Missouri surpass al! former scourges, and that} price per bushel, and it has been a subject of 
years since, which I thought I would hand/|the country through which it has passed is| much solicitude for some years past, that the 
to the editor, and if it met his approbation, | literally depopulated, and converted into one| early frosts have done such extensive injury 
should be gratified to see it in print. great graveyard. ‘The Mandans, consisting|to it; diminishing the crops and otherwise 
A Susscrrser. [of 1600 souls, had been reduced, by the Ist| rendering it of much less value for feeding 

am of October last, to 31 persons. ‘The Gros|stock. In the south, the seasons are sufh- 

The state of Pennsylvania still deplores the | Ventres, or Minetarees, a tribe about 1000| ciently long and warm to mature it, but in 
loss of a man in whom not only reason and | strong, took the disease a month later than| the middle and northern states this is not the 
revelation, but many physical causes con-|their neighbours, the Mandans. One half| case, and consequently, our farmers have been 
curred to produce such attainments in moral | had perished, and the disease was still raging.| directing their attention to other varieties 
excellency, as have seldom appeared in a hu-| They, no doubt, shared the same fate with|than those heretofore cultivated, that will 
man being. This amiable citizen considered | the Mandans. The Ricaras, who had recently | ripen earlier and bear planting at a later 
his fellow creature man as God’s extract) joined the last-named tribes, and numbered | period. Of the kinds experimented upon with 
from his own works, and whether this image | about 2000, were most of them out on a hunt-| this view none has succeeded so well as the 
of himself was cut out from ebony or copper,|ing excursion when the disease broke out|variety called the “Dutton Corn.” This 
whether he spoke his own or a foreign lan-| among the Mandans, and consequently re-| answers the purpose completely, as it may be 
guage, whether he worshipped his Maker | ceived it something later. One half of them| planted the latter part of May, and even as 
with ceremonies or without them, he still| had fallen, and the disease was+raging with | late as the first of June, and cut off the first 
considered him as a brother, and equally the} unabated fury, not more than one out of fifty| week in September fully ripe. It is a hard 
object of his benevolence. Poets and histo-| recovering from it. Most of those that sur-|corn, deeply yellow, grains set very close, 
rians who are to live hereafter, to you I com-| vived, subsequently committed suicide, des-| generally twelve rows, sometimes more, and 
mit this panegyric, and when you hear of aj pairing, I suppose, at the loss of friends, and|never eight. It is remarkably heavy, and 
law for abolishing the trade in human souls, |the changes wrought by the disease in their} believed to be more sweet and nutritious than 
when you hear of schools and churches, with| persons—some by shooting—others by stab-|the ordinary kinds of corn usually raised in 
all the arts of a civilized life, published and | bing, and some by throwing themselves from| our country. The stalk is small and it shades 
established among the natives of Africa, then| the high precipices along the Missouri. The | the ground less than other kinds, and of course 
remember and record, that this revolution in| great band of Assinneboins, say 10,000 strong, | admits of being planted much nearer together. 
favour of human happiness was the effect of| and the Crees, numbering about 3000, have| A specimen of the ears has been deposited at 








the office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, (No. 45 
north Sixth street, above Arch,) so that those 
who desire to see it may have an opportunity 
of inspecting it, and thereby prevent their 
being deceived ; as much of the small eight 
rowed yellow northern corn, which also ripens 
early but not so soon as the Dutton, has been 
sold some years past for the real invaluable 
* Dutton corn.” This in some instances has 
produced much disappointment and loss, but 
perhaps the venders of it have themselves 
been deceived and no fraud intended. 

Isaac Roberts, near Springmill, in Mont- 
gomery county, raised an acre and a half of 
it last year, which produced about seventy- 
five bushels without a soft ear. It was cut 
off the first week in September, and the 
ground ploughed and sowed with winter grain. 

The rats and mice, which are admitted to 
be good judges of the qualities of grain, have 
displayed a very decided preference for the 
Dutton corn, where that and the common 
kind have been equally accessible 2 a 





Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
THE WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 
There is a world we have not seen, 
That time shall never dare destroy : 
Where mortal footsteps have not been, 
Nor ear hath caught its sound of joy. 


There is a region, lovelier far, 
Than sages tell or poets sing, 
Brighter than summer’s beauties are, 
And softer than the tints of spring. 


There is a world, and oh how blest ! 
Fairer than prophets ever told ; 
And never did an angel guest 
One half its blessedness unfold. 


It is all holy and serene, 
The land of glory and repose ; 
And there, to dim the radiant scene, 
The tear of sorrow never flows. 


It is not fanned by summer gale, 

’ Tis not refreshed by vernal showers : 
It never needs the moon-beam pale, 

For there are known no evening hours. 


No: for this world is ever bright, 
With a radiance all its own: 
The streams of uncreated light 
Flow round it from the eternal throne. 


There forms that mortals may not see, 
Too glorious for the eye to trace, 
And clad in-peerless majesty, 
Move with unutterable grace. 
In vain the philosophic eye 
May seek to view the fair abode, 
Or find it in the curtained sky : 
It is the dwelling place of God! 











THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH, 31, 1838. 





We have inserted to-day another and per- 
haps a final appeal of the abused and insulted 
Cherokees to the mercy and the justice of 
congress. Eloquent and touching it certainly 
is, and may it prove availing; but of this we 
fear thore is little reason to hope. The Na- 
tional Gazette, on introducing this memorial 
to its columns, thus remarks— 


“ We have received, from a private source, | the 31st inst. 


a manuscript copy of a memorial which has 


in the course of the week, from the Cherokee 
nation of Indians. It is so powerful a paper, 
and so feelingly depicts the crying injustice 
and flagrant hardship of the case in question, 
that we hasten to publish it for the informa- 
tion of our readers. ‘The memorial is signed 
by fifteen thousand six hundred and sixty-five 
persons, comprising the entire population of 
the Cherokee nation. If better evidence be 
required of the perfidy of the government 
agents, in calling the instrument of New 
Echota a treaty, we are at a loss to conceive 
what kind of testimony would be deemed satis- 
factory. It will be recollected that imme. 
diately after the concoction of that instru- 
ment, the Cherokee nation, both individually, 
and through its authorised representatives, 
protested against its ratification. The pro- 
test alleged that it was not the act of the 
Cherokee community, and that they had not 
been consulted; but that it was the work of a 
very few, (about sixty or seventy,) unau- 
thorized persons of bad character, who were 
assembled to partake of a feast which had 
been provided by Mr. Schermerhorn, the 
United States commissioner. In the face of 
this protest, which was signed by nearly four- 
teen thousand persons, (nearly the whole na- 
tion,) the senate, without enquiry, established 
the paper, by a formal vote, to be a valid 
contract, a binding treaty. General Wool, 
who afterwards visited the nation, on behalf 
of the United States, returned to Washington 
with a most perfect conviction, the expression 
of which he did not suppress, that the New 
Echota treaty had always been without, and 
against, the consent of the Cherokees. At 
the present session of congress, an effort was 
made to institute an enquiry into the facts 
connected with the execution of the New 
Echota instrument, but enquiry was stifled 
by an indefinite postponement of the whole 
question. The paper, therefore, to all legal 
purposes, subsists as a treaty, under the pro- 
visions of which the Cherokees will be driven, 
in June next, from a cultivated and comfort- 
able home, to a sickly wilderness, in the 
midst of savage tribes. In their memorial, 
they make a last appeal for protection, still 
trusting that faith, justice, and magnanimity 
are virtues not utterly extinguished in the 
American councils. 
to be seconded by a memorial from Philadel- 
phia, expressing the sorrow, humiliation, and 
shame which persistence in so unjust and un- 
righteous a policy, cannot fail to inflict and 
awaken? As the inheritors of the principles 
of William Penn, Philadelphia cannot be si- 
lent in an emergency involving all that is 
precious and honourable in the national cha- 
racter.” 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet there on fifth 
day, the 5th of next month, at 3 o’clock P. Mm. 
The committee on teachers to meet the same 
afternoon at one o’clock. The visiting com- 
mittee to attend at the school on seventh day, 
Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philada. 3d mo. 17, 1838. 

















already been or will be presented to congress, 


Ought not this appeal | 


As a general examination of the pupils of both 
sexes will take place at the close of the session, which 
it is hoped will be interesting and useful to them, it is 
desirable it should not be interrupted by the removal of 
any of the students during its continuance. The exer. 
cises of the school will terminate on fifth day, the 5th 
of next month, and it is expected the scholars will 
leave for their respective homes on sixth and seventh 
days. Accommodations will be provided to convey to 
Philadelphia, on sixth day, those whose parents or 
guardians may desire to meet them there; but to en. 
able the superintendent to make suitable arrangements 
for this purpose, it will be necessary he should be timely 
informed of the wishes of parents on this subject. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHIOOL. 


A teacher is wanted to act as principal of 
the boys’ school. Apply to 
Tuomas Kiuper, 
No. 8, South Fourth street, 
Linpzey Nicuotson, 
No. 24, South Twelfth street. 
Tuomas Evans, 
Corner of Third and Spruce streets, or 
Cuaries YARNALL, 


No. 39, Market street. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 29th, 1838. 


WANTED, an apprentice to the Drug 
Business. Apply at the office of “ The Friend.” 





Diep, on the 18th instant, Saran H. Farrineron, 
daughter of Walter Farrington, of Flushing, state of 
New York. Her removal is felt to be a great be- 
reavement by her numerous friends, to whom she was 
endeared by the valuable qualities of her mind. She 
was closely attached to the Society of Friends, and to 
its principles, and her loss is severely felt in the small 
meeting to which she belonged, and which has in the 
ordering of Divine Wisdom been tried by repeated 
strippings. 

The following, copied from a Salem, N. J., paper, is 
inserted by request;—said to be written by a member 
of another religious society, a neighbour of the de- 
ceased. 

Digp, at his residence in Greenwich, N. J., on the 
morning of the 18th instant, Joun Miccer, aged 65 
years, a minister of the Society of Friends. The cha- 
racter which the Saviour gave of Nathaniel, ** behold 
an Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile,” will 
apply to but few persons with so much truth as to 
our deceased friend, who was, in a remarkable degree, 
freed from the vices and frailties of humanity. He 
was a most affectionate relative and friend, a kind 
and attentive neighbour, particularly when sickness, 
or other calamities, made sympathy and kind offices 
peculiarly welcome; ever ready to oblige, even farther 
than reasonable expectations might require, charitable 
to the poor, yet without ostentation, always true to 
his word, and just in his dealings. He was very do- 
mestic in his habits, but when he did mingle in so- 
ciety was modest and unassuming. He gained uni- 
versal good will. No one spoke evil of him. In those 
unhappy differences in the Society of Friends, which 
resulted in their division, he took part with the ortho- 
dox; yet was his course known by his associations, 
rather than by over excited zeal and noisy declama- 
tion. He was rizid in his adherence to the doctrines, 
discipline and usages of his sect, by whom he was 
duly appreciated, and to whom his ministrations, dis- 
tinguished by earnest persuasions to piety, were pe- 
culiarly acceptable. He was the only minister in that 
particular branch of the Society to which he belonged, 
the members of which are, doubtless, looking with sad 
and anxious hearts for some one on whom his mantle 
may descend. “I heard a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me write, blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours; and their works do fol- 
low them.” 





——— 
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